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THE BETTER LAND. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


«“[ hear thee sing of the Better Land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band; 

Mother! oh, where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire flies glance through the myrtle-boughs?” 
——“ Not there, not there, my child!” 


‘Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the dale grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or ‘iidst the green island of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, — 
And strange, bright birds, on their statry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 

——‘ Not there, not there, my child!’ 


«Ts it far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold? 


child, passed their evenings in a social intercourse | 
of the most pleasing kind, and Mademoiselle Vil- | 
leneuve would sing to an accompaniment on the 
harp or guitar, or mingle in the conversation with. 


nating in her sex. 
Cetile was a lovely creature, and had just ar- 


'is necessary to command admiration, besides mer- 
iting it. Jean and Monsieur de Villeneuve seem- 
ed to increase in their devotion to each other 
daily; they were friends in all respects. 
Was wanting to make them really nearer to each 
other, than being allied as are father and son;— 
and it was not long ere Monsieur de Villeneuve, 
in a private conversation with Jean, addressed 
him thus:—‘* You have, my friend, arrived at 


ali the sprightliness and tact which are so fasci-_ 


rived at that interesting period of life when nought | 


Nothing | 


that age when a wife is desirable; I would wish 


‘ship. 


Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret inine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand, 


—‘t Not there, not there, my child! 


Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 


Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair—— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the toinb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child!” 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


THE FRIEND. 


CONCLUSION. 


Among the many acquaintances that our hero 
had formed, was that of Monsieur de Villeneuve, 
a gentleman of high standing and great personal 
merit. He had been unfortunate several years 
before in having the suspicion of the government 
directed towards him, on account of his supposed 
connexion with a foreign agent, and had, in con- 
sequence, been ordered to leave the country.— 
He had, however, been recalled, most honorably 
acquitted of the charges, on account of which he 
was banished, and given a post of considerable 
importance. With this gentleman, Jean’ had 
frequent intercourse, both in public and private, 
and in a few months from the time they first be- 
came known to each other, their acquaintance 
ripened into a mutual friendship of the strictest 
character. There appeared something in each 
attractive to the other, and little was wanting to 


effect an union of two hearts, so well disposed |! P 


towards each other from the first. They, togeth- 


| —he felt himself totally undeserving it. 


thy the most devoted attachment. 


lution to say that, this generosity of his friend | 
had far surpassed what he had a right to expect ' 


| “ But, 


i 
thy, or I should not make to yom the proposal.” 
‘* Then sir,” said Jean, ** believe me, it rends me 
to the heart to say to you that I cannot accept 
‘your offer,—indeed I cannot,—I am, I again re- 


to cement still more closely our bond of friend- | 


| You cannot, therefore, but understand, | 
'that I contemplate an alliance with our family.” | He passed the night in such reflections, and was 
Jean could not reply until some moments had | 
‘elapsed, when he summoned forth sufficient reso- || his thoughts, when he rose next morning, than 


«“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! my friend,” replied the other, “I deem you wor- | 


| peat it, totally unworthy the honour you intend 
me, and I blush to say I do not love one so wor- | 
will at some future time relate to you the cir- | 
cumstances, but for which, your generosity would 
make me the happiest of men.” Some conside- 
rable length of time had elapsed since this occur- 
rence, during which their intercourse was per- | 


as formerly. This might, perhaps, have been | 
the result of a desire on the part of each that the. 
other should not suppose him at all affected in 
his sentiments of amity by the occurrences just 
related. | 

In persuance of Monsieur de Villeneuve’s in- | 
vitation to join a party of friends who were to 
‘visit him, Jean went to spend the evening at his 
house, where he found a large company assem- 
bled. He advanced to pay his respects to Made- 
moiselle Villeneuve, when, to his utter amaze- 
ment, he found himself in the presence of the 
very object of his long cherished affection: 
*T was she 

His heart’s pure planet— 

She was seated near Miss Villeneuve, and was 
presented by her as her cousin Catharine. Sup- 
ressing, as far as possible, the emotion which 
he felt, he endeavoured to enter into conversa- 


- 


But sir, 1) 


Mion, but, after several fruitless efforts, he was 


er witha niece of Monsieur de Villeneuve, whom 


relieved by the annunciation of supper. After 


always called by the endearing appellation of i handing the ladies, he placed himself in a sitna- 


tion to observe her, but could not perceive that 
she once cast her eyes towards him. Overcome, 
at last, by the many contending feelings of’ his 
bosom, he took leave, excusing himselfto Mon- 
sieur de Villeneuve as being unwell and as hay- 
ing come only to show that respect which he 
would always display for his friend. Jean reti- 
red to bed with feelings of a different nature 
from any he had ever possessed. His friend had 
offered him his niece in marriage, and here was 
another niece, the very object of his love! He 
had refused the first, and how lay claim to the 
second? ‘The delicacy of the uncle had been, it 
was more than probable, already highly offended; 
was he not in danger of stil! more offending it, 
by urging his love for this as the cause for refu- 
sing the other? Jt was indeed possible that he 
might not succeed even with Monsieur de Ville- 
neuve’s permission to address her. His folly in 
writing to her had, very probably, disgusted her. 


no more able to draw a favorable eouclusion from 


he had been at going to bed the night before from 
what had previously occurred. | 

_At their next interview, Mons. de Villeneuve 
did not recur to the subject that interested Jean 
so much, and was about leaving him when Jean 
ventured to detain him by saying, that although 


he had declined the acceptance of an offer made. 


him, he would now have the presumption to say, 
that in the lady whom he last night saw, and who 
was too the relative of his friend, he recognized 
the person who had been the cause of a refusal 
on his part of that highly honorable proffer. In 
fine, he related the history of the adventure by 
which he became enamored of the fair Catharine. 
Monsieur de Villeneuve listened attentively, and 


. ‘when Jean had finished, remarked, that howey- 
| fectly uninterrupted, and was, at least, asfrequent | 


er weil disposed he might be towards a good un- 
derstanding between Jean and Mademoiselle 
Catharine, he could by no means dispose of her 
hand without her own consent; and he added, he 
had some reason to think that her heart was alrea- 


| dy engaged. In conclusion, he desired that Jean 


would, the next morning, call on him, when he 
might, perhaps, ascertain the real state of her 
mind, and without giving time for any further 
questions with respect to the lady, he took hig 
leave. 
“Time goes on crutches, "till love has ail its rights” 
' Measure for Measure. 
Jean’s anxiety for the coming of the morrow, 
may be imagined; it arrived, and he went to the 
house of Monsieur de Villeneuve, whom he found 
alone. The ladies soon after entered, and re- 
turning the salutation of the morning, seated 


themselves. 
He had never seen Catharine look so lovely; 


he had never before had an opportunity of prop- 
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erly appreciating her beauty. Together with 
her commanding stature and the grace of her 
gh was a face of most exquisite proportions. | 


fer forehead was high and expansive, and her 
nose and chin of sufficient prominence to form a 
graceful outline. Her mouth was truly charac- 
teristic of benevolence, of which it seemed indeed 
to be the abode. 


Here are sever'd lips, 
Parted with, sugar breath: so sweet a bar 
Should sever such sweet friends:— 
Around its coral portals, when she spoke, danced 
attendant smiles, and every word seemed to have 
been kissed into eloquent softness, as it gained 
utterance. Hers were 
Dark flashing eyes, like the deep stars 
Lighting the azure brow of night; 
and although they seemed to indicate having 
practiced lessons of dicipline in perfect humility 
trom ber more tractable features, they knew well 
the scintillations of animated expression, the 
witchery of ocular rhetoric. But a lover’s coup- 
de-ci] can embrace more than the longest and 
most elaborate description. 

After a short time, spent in conversation upon 
‘the topics of the day, Monsieur de Villeneuve 
took Jean by the hand, and advancing towards 
Catha ine, said: Mr. Constance, I have not here- 

‘tofore had an opportunity of presenting you to 
my da ighter, I think J understood from you yes- 
terday. that you had before seen her? Jean knew 
not how to credit his senses, in finding in the 
very object of his attachment the daughter of 
his friend. He bowed low, and replied that he 
had frequently before had the the pleasure of see- 
ing Miss Catharine. Monsieur de Villeneuve 
being at that moment called away to another 
apartment by a visitor, and Mademoiselle Cecile 
excusing herself on account of some domestic 
arrangements, having left the room, they were 
left alone. ‘*O most momentous period of my 
existence!” said Jean to himself, and after sum- 
moning to his aid sufficient courage, he said:— 
* Miss Villeneuve, you now see before you a man 
whose every thought from the first moment he 
gaw you, has been yours, and the result of whose 
plans of happiness have ali centered in you. My 
presumption on a former occasion has, undoubt- 
edly, assured you of my determination in, and 
adherence to a passion long since formed. Can 
I, then, have the remotest hope of ever coucilia- 
ting that favour which, I fear, is debarred me, 
and but with too much justice, on account of my 
folly?” This was, truly, a direct appeal, but 
Jean was not an experienced lover, and the lady, 
moved perhaps by a prepossession in his favour, 
deigned a reply. She said she attributed his con- 
duct, at first, toa youthful folly, but really did 
not know what to say on his so long persisting 
in it; with respect to his letters, she had never 
felt herself aggrieved at receiving them. So 
much she said by way of explanation, and in fine, 
gaid it in such a manner, that without at all sat- 


asfying his question, convinced him, as untutored | 


as he was, that he might hope for countenance 
there. So soon, indeed, was there a perfect un- 
derstanding between them, that we must suppose 
our hero in a very short time the happiest man 
alive. He sees Catharine every day; has the 
most charming tete-a-tetes with her, and further 
that, nothing is now necessary to complete his 
felicity but a conjugal union with her. 
My friend, she said to him in the course of one 
of their interviews, you have been under the im- 
ression that our mutual] confident, the beggar, 
died some time since, and I have often heard you 
ret it. But he is not dead; he is now here, 
and I will, in a few minutes, bring him to you.— 
Whe flew from the room, and in a moment after 


than formerly.” 


returned, supporting one arm ofher father, whilst 


the charming Cecile sustained the other. ‘“ Ah! 
he is gone,” cried Jean, on seeing them enter. 
** No,” returned Catharine, “he is here; I pre- 


sume you do not know him, he has been dressed 


more genteely and taken better care of recently 
In amoment Jean saw the fact, 
and only wondered he had never before discover- 
ed it. He flew into the arms of Monsieur de 
Villeneuve, and they mutually embraced with 
the utmost tenderness. Few words will serve 
to explain. Monsieur de Villeneuve had been 
banished in consequence of false accusations. — 
His accuser had acknowledged on his death bed 


the injury he had done him, and that he himself 


was guilty of the acts for which the other had 
suffered so much. Monsieur de Villeneuve, as 
has been before stated, was recalled, and given 
a very honorable and lucrative post. He had 
placed his daughter in a boarding school, where 
she was under the superintendance of a lady, em- 
inent on account of her piety and literary attain- 
ments, but he could not consent to desert her en- 
tirely; therefore, afteran absence of a year, he 
returned to Paris, where a friend offered him an 
asylum. In the habit of a beggar, he spent his 
time in seeing what was going forward, and to 
prevent discovery, he took care to be seen else- 
where than in the immediate neighborhood of 


his daughter’s residence; and he thought it wise! 


to fill the character he had assumed in more 
respects than mcre appearance. He contented 
himself for some time, merely to observe his child, 
but he could restrain the father no longer, he 
discovered to her, in the little chapel, who he 
was, when Catharine designated the place of 
their first interview, at which Jean was the cause 


oftheir being interrupted. He had formed an} 


exalted opinion of Jean from his benevolence, and 
when he received the letters, he absolutely con- 
veyed them to his daughter, and instilled into 
her miud, which needed not much difficulty, as 
high an esteem for Jean as he himself possess- 
ed. 


The health gf Madame de Villeneuve, at the 
time of her husband’s banishment, was such as 
to prevent her from ey re him, and this 
misfortune together with her debility from a pre- 
vious illness very soon finished her days. She 
was at the house of the friend with whom Mon- 
sieur de Villeneuve, on his return, resided. Here 
the amiable Cecile ministered to his afflicted 
mind, and in some measure alleviated, by her at- 
tentions, his grief. He was not willing that his 


daughter should leave the house at which he had 


placed her; for suspicions might, in consequence, 
be directed towards his friend, who would be in- 


| volved in a worse fate than had already attended 


himself. Catharine remained, therefore, under 
the roof of her instructress, and did not leave 
her care until several months after Monsieur de 
Villeneuve iad been reinstated. Having finished 
a course of education, by which, aided by the 
natural strength of her intellect and the superi- 
ority of her taste, she became highly accomplish- 
ed, she returned to her father’s house. Monsieur 
de Villeneuve was of course aware of Jean’s at- 
tachment for his daughter, and when he proposed 
an alliance with his family, Jean’s precipitancy 
alone prevented at that moment a full disclosure 
of all that had taken place; and it then occurred 
to him that the astonishment of his young friend 


would be greater by letting it take the course 
already related. 


Jean and Catharine were married and received 
the congratulations of many friends. On the 
morning after this event, Jean received a note, 
the contents of which were to this effect;—“* He 


who directed your first step into active life; he } the timely application of his wealth, if he have 


— 


“FAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


who rescued you from ruin and infamy, he who 
procured for you honours and emoluments; has 
watched over his work, and seeing that it is good, 
now on the formation of that contract, which you 
last night entered into, and which forms the only 
important action of your life in which he has had» 
no agency, presents you this—accept it and be 
happy, but seek not to know who is your friend.” 
It enclosed bills for 50,000 livres! With what 
astonishment was this perused! ‘That generous 


| person who had at first procured him a situation, 


had most fortunately saved him from the most 
horrid degradation, and in doing so, caused him 
to become acquainted with his wife; he was, 
then, an agent in every important action of his 
life; he afterwards procured fur him the confi- 
dence of the minister, and now presents him with 
a sum which, with what he has himself been able 
to accumulate, makes himafiluent! Jean’s aunt, 
of whom we have not had occasion to speak very 
recently, was handsomely provided tor. She had 
always participated in the fortunes of her beloved 
boy, and she lived to enjoy the society of her 
children, for so she called Jean and Catharine, 
and to collect around her many pledges of their 
love. Jean was not forgotten by his patron the 
tninister, and he rose to dignity and wealth, and 
was acknowledged by the world to be a man of 
talents and an honest man;—may such a one 
always find * 4 Friend.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


HOURS OF LEISURE—No. 5. 


ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


Those who have purchased their knowledge 
by experience can lay down rules and establish 
maxims for the guidance of youth, in this par- 
ticular, much better than one whose stock of in- 
formation has been derived principally from tlie- 
ory, and observations on the state of others; and, 
indeed, it would be presumption for such a one to 
retread the ground that has been tred so often 
by the wisest of philosophers, and the sagest of 
men in every age, or to attempt that subject 
which has exhausted the fund of human ideas, 
by the repeated efforts to add something new to 
the general stock of directions. It is my inten- 
tion, in choosing this for my theme, to touch 
merely upon one of the vices of the age, which 
demands as much attention from the pen of the 
moralist as from the advocates of love, domestic 
happiness, and conjugal felicity. It is enough 
the curse of human nature to find in man, wher 
in earlier life, the seeds of avarice and sordid in- 
terest; or rather, I would say, that principle 
which teaches him to undervalue his own hap- 
piness, and estimate it at nothing, when com- 
pared with wealth and distinction; but to behold 
in a parent, whose office is to point out the road 
to true felicity, the passion for affluence ruling 
with such unbounded sway as to shut out reason 
and sometimes affection, is unworthy the civili- 
zation of the age, and the christian tenets of its 
inhabitants. It is not only common at the pre- 
sent day, to seek out riches in the choice of a 
partner, but even to examine closely into the 
nobleness of birth, and high standing of connex- 
ions and relatives. Only half a century has 
elapsed since the declaration that “all men are 
free and equal,” was read in the hall of Indepen- 
dence, and yet within the horizon around it are 
reared the palaces of the nobility, a race at pre- 
sent as perfectly distinct from the next grade in 
rank, as that is from the one below. A scaven- 
ger of the street may, nevertheless, like Rotch- 


schild, in England, rise to the first standard, by 
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‘““MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE sour...” 


any; but when that has vanished “ he falls, like 


Lucifer, never to rise again,” until a fresh sup- 


ply of the magic ore enables him to regain his | 


former splendour. Should an unfortunate youth | 
of anoble house chance to join in the holy bands | 
of matrimony, with plebian blood, (i. e. blood | 
without money) he is immediately thrust fiom | 
the paternal home, fortuneless, and left to the, 
vicissitudes of his untoward fate. There is a 
distinction almost every where preserved be- 
tween these three grades of society, to the total 
banishment of every thing like republican feel- 
ing, or independence of action. But my object 
is more particularly to notice the prevailing pas- 
sion amongst parents, of advancing their off- 
spring and theinselves by high alliances, which 
is more generally diffused than an_unobservant 
spectator would be led to suppose. A man in 
the middle class of life singles out the most pro- 
mising boy for a professional sphere, and lavish- 
es upon his education all that is necessary to fit 
hin for the darling object of his soul, a splendid 
alliance by marriage. ‘The unfortunate being 
thus selected, perhaps on arriving at the age 
when the world is as nothing compared to the 
lovely object of his choice, and the rural sweet- 
ness of her humble mansion, is compelled to 
view, on the one hand, a miserable life with one 
he cannot love, and on the other, the certainty 
of a parent’s displeasure. Preferring the holy 
love that nature has implanted in his breast, he 
is separated forever from his parental abode and 
its disappointedinmates. Such has been the ca- 
reer of many a youth whose talents would have 
honoured his country had they but the proper 
sphere within which they were educated to shine; 
and such may be the destiny of many more, so 
widely extended is the desire of wealthy allian- 
ces. Discarding every thing like love, and ridi- 
culing the idea of its being an involuntary pas- 
sion, they suppose that like themselves every one 
must marry for convenience or wealth; and cold- 
ly calculating the number of ducats she may pos- 
sess, they profane the most sacred tie of nature 
and choose the future partner of the lives, the 
miseries, and the ill-gotten wealth of their un- 
fortunate children. Is there a a feeling mind 
that does not prefer dislike, nay, hatred itself, 
to the dull, cold, indifference of the wedded state 
where love does not exist? Is there a soul so 
contemptible as to enjoy the luxuries of affluence 
urchased at the expense of domestic and con- 
“Jugal felicity? If there be, such may perhaps suit 
the venal views of parental destiny, and spurn- 
ing the purer joys of unalloyed love, live on, in 
the base gratification of appetite, and die un- 
wept, unhonored, and forgotten; but the noble 
mind will ever spurn at fortune where happiness, 
is at stake; will disregard the calls of ambition 
when love interferes; and despise every avarici- 
ous idea that besets him when honour, justice, 
and inclination combine to direct his decision. 

A union so permanent in its character, should 
have other views to controul it than the desire of 
acquiring what may be obtained under all cir- 
cumstances, by diligence and industry, more es- 
pecially when the qualifications which might ren- 
der it happy are wanting. 

__ Far be it from my intention to asperse the 
character of females who are so unfortunate as 
to possess wealth: for loveliness of the highest 
stamp is no less the attribute of that than any 
other class. Indeed, if the feelings of my heart 
were rightly consulted, [should rather pity them, 
so exposed are they to ihe insidious and ensnar- 
ing artifices 6f fortune-hunters, from the highest 
to the lowest grade, who, unattracted by love, 


_myself I never learned Greek or Latin rules to 


can never make them happy, but must, on the 
contrary, entail misery upon their too credulous 
victims. | W. X. Y. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
MILFORD BARD & MOORE. 


“Tn order (said Fadladeen, importantly swinging about 
his chaplet of pear!s) to con’ey with clearness my opinion 
of the story this young man has related, it is necessary to 
take a review of all the stories that have ever Pe 

Lalla Rovkh. 


I shall now compare my opinion of the merits 
of the poetry of Moore with the opinion of the 
Milford Bard. Previously, however, | sliaii make 
some remarks upon poetry in general—pardon 
me! J mean general remarks upon poetry—for I 
do not intend to settle the date of the Fsalmist’s 


Minstrelsy, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, or the | 


amorous duties of King Solomon, but presuming 
you are aware “that Homer wrote two thousand 
years ago,” and was the first of bards, as he of 
Milford is the last—; I shall proceed—As we are 
told that Moore never rises to the sublime in pos 
etry, it will be well to know how 'to distinguish 
the sublime from the fustian and extravagance. 
In doing this I do not hesitate to say it will be 
difficult for me to give rules upon paper-——as for 


please myself by, but was always satisfied with 
plain English, whether written by Gifford or 
Moore, when I felt the “ thrilling of the cord in 
unison within,” attesting, as 1 thought, that it 
was poetry—that it was the music of the soul! 
And if, as we are told, the subli ne is that which 
‘raises the mind above itself,” by inspiring it 
with lofty sentiments, it must still remain with 
the taste of the individual to discriminate between 
bombast and sublimity—And to the mind of eve- 
ry reader I think I can display passages of Moore 


that will be accepted, without qualification, as 
sublime. 

It is true there is a redundancy of embellish- 
ment in his style. In his Lalla Rookh, for in- 
stance, asin the clime which he describes, even 
the weeds are flowers—but this best shows the 
luxuriance of the soil of his fancy—any one may 
acquire astern and sterile style, but the flinty 
field cannot, always, even by cultivation, be made 
fertile. And these weeds of Moore would be 
flowers elsewhere, it is only their abundance 
which makes them seem of little value. 

How Moore can be called a disciple of the 
Della Cruscan school, I know not. The Milford 
Bard seems to have a prosaic idea of the proper 
avocation of a poet. The verriest poet that ever 
breathed might feel his spirit climbing into hea- 
ven when contemplating the lofty mountain, or 


his bosom bounding at the sight of the ocean; | 


but it is the soul. of feeling alone that can be 
wafted even on the wings of the butterfly to its 
Maker—the soul of song alone, whose cords are 
finely strung, that can warble to the lightest 
breeze. For, as Moore exclaims— 


Nothing is lost on him who sees 
With a soul that feeling gave; 

For him there’s a story in every breeze, 
And a picture in every wave. 


“The fantastic avocation of listening to the 
wood-pecker tapping the hollow beech-tree!”— 


“«*Twas noon; and on flowers that languished around, 
In silence reposed the voluptuous bee; 

Ev’ry leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound, 

But the wood-pecker tapping the hollow beech-tree.” 

I am aware that such a song when “ mewed 
up” fashionably, is sometimes sickening enough, 
but when read this will be found to be altogether 
beautiful. 

There is, it must be granted, some extrava- 
gaiice of imagery in the songs of Moore, but this 
is to be found where it is in place. In the wine 
song the goblet glistens with Promethean fire, 
and its nectar sparkles like the bliss of gods— 
in his playful. love song, creation is lovely only 
that it may be the mirror of his mistress! Yet 
he can, for all this, be feelingly sincere and ten- 
derly pathetic—I do not wish to contrast him 
with Burns—that bard has been my favourite 
since my childhood,—his song is unrivalled for 
simplicity and sweetness. Like the lark he learn- 
ed it in the field, and like her he warbled the wild 
notes of nature to the sky! But in approving the 
one I do not think the other is to be condemned. 
As a specimen of tenderness, from Moore, I 
would cite the song— 

** Come take the harp, ’tis vain to musé 

Upon the gathering ills we see.” 
But it is when he appeals to his country—wher 
he looks at her past glory—pleads her present 
sufferings or hopes her future prosperity, that 
his soul breaks in clear sunshine through its veil 
of rainbow clouds—it is then that his lips are 
touched by fire from the altar of liberty, and 
then “ the pulse of the patriot, soldier, and lover, 
throbs at his lay,” and acknowledges it is sub- 
lime. Who would regret the exuberance of the 


I thought that the whole life of a poet wasa 
fantasy—that it was his to give “ to airy nothing | 
a local habitation and a name.” How fantastic | 
the avocation of the author of the Elegy— 


«s There, at the foot of yonder nodding beach, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by.” 


Though the Milford Bard pretends to ridicule the 
song beginning, “I knew by the smoke, &c.” 
I question whether he can find in the language 


four lines more descriptive of the stillness of | 


noon-day in a summer wood, than these— 


fancy which could produce such an image as the 
following: 
‘‘On Lough Neagle’s banks as the ff*herman strays, 
When the cold clear eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days, 
In the waves beneath him shining: 
Thus should memory often in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 
Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time, 
To the long-faded glories they cover!” 
The song “Oh blame not the bard,” would al- 
most authorise his occasional wantonness, and 
the agiak stanza of it asserts his claim to 
feeling, while the sad picture it displays is a 
faithful copy of the state of his country. 
‘“¢ Unprized are her sons till they’ve learned to betray: 
Undistinguished they live if they shame not their sires; 
And the torch that should light them through dignity’s way, 
Mast be caught at the pile where their country expires.” 
In my humble estimation Moore would be rank- 
ed among the first of Lyric poets if he had never 
given another specimen of his sublime powers 
than the “song after the battle,” beginning, 
** Night closed around the conqueror’s way.”— 
Allow one more specimen—— 


| ** Wert thou all that I wish thee—great, glorious and free! 


First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea, 
1 might hail thee with prowder, with happier brow, 
But oh! could I love thee more dearly than now.” 

That Moore has risen from the ruins of the 
Della Cruscan school is of itself sufficient proof 
of his superiority. The popularity of a poet is 
not always a test of his merit, but there are ma- 


-ny who with me would prefer the chance of im- 


mortality upon the butterfly wing of Tommy 
Moore, to the slow and sure climbing upon the 
back of some of the gig-gog tortoises of our 
day. LESLIE. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. ‘ 


EXTRACT. 
“The confiding trust with which we abandon 
our souls to the care of another is the swectest, 
because it is one of the noblest scusations of 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


VO L. tT. 


which human nature is capable. No gift we can 
make of fortune is equal to this generous boon. 
it is the mine which contains the rich treasures 
of the heart; its sources are inexhaustible, when 
it is that of a noble nature, and none but a noble 
nature is capable of making sucha gift. Not 
when the sun bursts forth in all his radiance does 
be light the material world with greater glory, 
than does the beam of enthusiasm illume the 


given our whole soul, with all its vital pow- 
ers, to a beloved object. What is the being who 
accepts the gift and then contemns it? If the mass 
of mankind pass over the crime, as being in the 
scale of venial errors, there is a tribunal before 
which a very different sentence will be passed.” 
| FOR THE PHILADELPHI A ALBUM. 


THE TWIN FLOWERS 
OF BRIER-BUSH. 


Many 4d summer’s sun has gilded the mossy 
roof of Brier-Bush, and many a fragrant flower 
has bloomed and faded on its dank grecn stem 


that they were not inaptly called by the admiring 
neighborhood, The T'win-flowers.” They were 
not born of the same parents, but in every other 
respect they mig'.t be called twin sisters; in love, 
in hope, in joy, im grief, in every thing. They 
awoke with the same rosy brightness on their 


i i before the humble porch, since the pretty little 
a “Pwin Flowers” were seen, all bright and love 
“aie "Jy in the sweet sunshine of youth and beauty, 
" mingling their infant sports on the cottage green, 
a or among the woodland brakes. Ellen and Mary 
is _ were of one age, and so much alike in their 
TF pretty little faces, and in their playful gambols, 


along in their flowery walks; and when the cur- 
‘tain of night was drawn, they were slumbering 
in each other’s arms with the lovely tranquillity 
of two little angels. 

When I heard the story of these innocents, 
many long years had elapsed; but a kind of fairy 
enchantment possessed my mind, and I must vis- 
4t the humble retirement of Brier-Bush: as if I 


as beautiful, and as gayasever. It is thusthat 
our glowing imaginations paint charms that can- 
not exist, or give to the realities of life a gloss 
which nature never intended they should wear! 
My aged friend who related their history, had 
gratified my curiosity (already too pase perhaps) 
with a correct miniature sketch of each of these 
Jittle angels, which she had preserved from the 
days of their infant pastime. ‘ Years,” said 
she, ** have not faded the sweet resemblance.” 
1 found Brier-Bush as rural, as beautiful, and 
I am sure as much like a lovely paradise as ever. 
There was the green plat that Ellen and Mary 
had played upon, the downy hill where they had 
often held their Christmas holidays, and the wind- 
ing footpaths shaded and protected by wild flow- 
ers and hawthorn, where their little footsteps had 
frequently wandered. | 
As if two winged angels trod 
_ O’er earth’s flowers, and feared to brush away. 
Their delicate hues Sa 
But—they were not there.—No! they could 
not be there. But fancy could picture them there; 
and every little shrub and plant reminded me 
with an eloquence of simplicity more forcible 
than words, of the twin flowers of former times. 
Where were they? Could not such beings, one 
in infancy, still be one in youth; one in woman- 


sphere of intellect when we fecl that we have |! 


| the cottage of Brier-Bush. 


cheeks; they smiled together as they tripped | at last a willing farewell to what now appeared 


could hope to find the twin-flowers stil] as young, | 


' “IMPROVE TH TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


of life, and the most reckless scathings of time? 
Could not the fond and maternal hand of nature 
which had nurtured and clasped two tendrils into 
one vine, as it were, permit them still to cling | 
together through sunshine end storm, until the | 
chills of winter and age should wither and lay 
them low together? Alas! the dearest ties are | 
often severed, and the warmest affections chilled 
and Jaid waste forever! Ellen and Mary had part- 
ed. And now a fearful distance, and a more 
fearful interval of time, presented a separation 
which might be deemed eternal. Eljen’s parents 
had removed far towards the setting sun; Mary 
married at an early age, and a seeming destiny 
directed her far away to an opposite part of the 
country. ‘They wondered at parting why they 
|had ever been brought together, and whether 
that oneness of feeling which they possessed, was 
given merely to show how much could be borne | 
at parting, how deeply the heart might suffer | 
Without breaking. 

All this had passed long before, yet as I re- 
called each little circumstance froin the oblivion 
into which the mellowing 1: fluence of time was 
quietly entombing it, I could not refrain from! 
tears; and raising the miniatures to my lips, [| 
/went away sorrowing with disappointment from 


Years rolled on. Time had obliterated many 
of my earliest impressions, but the ‘twin flowers’ 
still bloomed as fresh and green in my memory | 
as ever. I often made a summer pilgrimage to’ 
the neighborhood of Brier-Bush. I say the neigh- 
borhood, for the old moss-covered tenement was 
no longer there. A modern, fashionably built } 
dwelling stood like a careless intruder upon the 
‘spot which it could not hallow, and only more 
and more drove from my remembrance the fading 
mementos of the blessed little cottage and ia- || 
mates that occupied the place before. The scene | 
was changed; the charm was flown; and I bade: 


the shadow of a dream, or aw idle fantasy. 
‘-There is a melancholy in the course of the | 
waves,” said the amiable and accomplished Lady | 
Jane Grey to her friendand tutor Roger Ascham. | 
In this, as well as many other of the most simple | 
expressions, there is a touching pathos, when. 
the circumstances are considered under which 
they are spoken, or the object to which they more | 
remotely apply. The dark blue waves of the 
ocean sparkling in sunshine, agitated by the tem- | 
pests, and spending their weary course on the | 
sands of the beach, present a trite but significant | 
moral on human life. But the gentle gushes of. 
a mountain spring, and its noisy meanderifigs 


|| through vallies and over rocks, create a more | 


pensive interest, and has, if I may so speak, a | 
charm of poetry about it. At least, such were | 
}my thoughts as I tracéd the serpentine course of | 
one of the sweetest rivulets that ever sent its. 
music through glen or woodland. It broke from _ 
2 fountain which but searcely ushered a flowin 
rill, and was soon joined in its romantie path by | 
a tributary stream; now running in one channel, | 
and now separated by rock or hill soon to reunite | 
into one body. J had not wandered far upon its | 
flowery banks, before I saw it gently divide itself | 
into separate branches, and while! continued to | 
mark the course of one, the rourmurs of the other | 
rose softly and more softly from t»> distance, | 
‘until its melody was lost in the rustling forest | 
leaves of the valley. Jt is an interesting specu-. 
lation to lead the mind thus, as it were, along | 
the stream of human life and trace in the em-_ 
blem, two congenial hearts that had thus min- 
gled and thus parted. How many struggies and | 


thood;-and one in age: even amidst the tempests | the quies$ of their course, before hey reach and 


swellings; how many fearful precipices to oppose 


- 


disappear forever in the ocean of eternity! But 
it would fatigue the reader to lengthen out this 
digression. 

It was on such a ramble, near the stream I 
have mentioned, on the morifing of a beautiful 
spring day, while the flowers were budding forth 
sweetly, and the songsters of the air were car- 
rolling joyfully among the blossoms of the trees, 
that 1 beheld a picture which almost bewildered 
my Wnagination, and made me doubt the evidence 
of my own senses. It was a pretty little pair of 
smiling children, encircled in each other's arms, 
strolling carelessly over the green front of a cot- 
tage, that might be called another Brier-Bush. 
They were the image of my twin-flowers, so lon 
forgotten. On arriving at the spot, I clasped the 
little innocents in my arms, and in a transport of 
feeling, hardly conscious of what I uttered, cried 
out—** My pretty angels, where have you been 
straying so long?” I was not aware of my 
strange infatuation, until I met the inquiring 
look ofan elderly lady, who‘had stepped out from 
the cottage door at this particular moment. ‘The 
children with something of alarin as well as sur- 
prise, at this strange interruption, looked abash- 
-ed, aud suddenly parted, and while the one took 
the hand of her grandmother, (as this aged female 
proved to be) the other tripped hastily away to 
a neighboring house. I stood a moment in con- 
fusion, but on turning to my miniatures, which 
[ happened to have with me, I was forcibly struck 
with their resemblanee to the little children that 
had just fled trom before me; my curiosity was at 
once awakened, and though | had walked on o 
few paces, so intense an interest was gradually 
excited in my mind, I could not proceed; I must 
know more of the littie fairy beings who thus 
suddenly awoke the spell which bound me to the 
spot. I returned and entered the eottage. Little 
Mary,as I had heard her named, wasseated upon 
the lap of her grandmother, in conscious security 
from the intrusion of my approach, and as I took 
the profiered chair and apologized for my en- 
trance, the door opened and another elderly fe- 
male appeared, leading by the hand the other 
pretty little child, which had fled from me but a 
few minutes before. There was a similarity too, 
in the appearance and manners of this aged pair, 
which I could not but observe, as they sat side 
by side, their features settling into ‘the quiet 
complacency of age after a cheerful and well- 
spent life, each with a smiling cherub in her lap. 
It was a beautiful picture; as pretty a touch of 
human life as ever had been portrayed in romance 
or existed in the glowing creations of fancy.— 
Their acquaintance, they informed me, was but 
recent, and yet there appeared tc be a warmth 
of affection in their manner, more expressive of 
the attachment and fervency of youth than of 
persons at their advanced age. It was a conge- 
niality of thought and feeling; a mingling of the | 
kindest sympathies of nature, so seldom met with 


g | at that season when the warmer emotions of the 


bosom are supposed to be chilled into a listless 
apathy by the relentless hand of time. 

One of the grandmothers raised her spectacles 
upon her venerable brow, and pointing to the 
children, who had now retired to an opposite cor- 
ner of the room to be alone in their infant sports, 
remarked to me in a tone of cheerful gratifiea- 
tion, that their little grandchildren were the 
pride of their hopes, and one of those blessings 
which Providence in kindness, so often rears up, 
to give a sweetness to the elose of a long life. I 
turned my attention with some emotion from the 


| aged couple to their little charge,” and with an 


anxiety more instinctive than voluntary, placed 
the miniatures in her hands, simply observing, 
.they were family relicts fifty years ago. She cas 
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NO. XXKIX. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“To IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.” 


her eyes upon that which resembled the grand- 
child of her companion, and carefully perused the 
features of each and the antique casing of the pic- 
ture, when a gleam of recollection passed vividly 
over her mind, and her agitated frame manifested. 
an effect, which tome was as painful as it was mys- 
terious. Her eyes were fixed upon the minia- 
tures as upon a charm, and I perceived, at last, 
the tears to trickle from a fount which, I thought, 
age must long since have tried up. The only words 


she uttered, ina tremulous voice, were;—* My | 
dear, dear Mary!” and placing the picture upon 


the table, she buried her face in her handkerchief. 
Her friend, who was scarcely less affected than 
Jost in wonder at Unis unexpected excitement, 
took up the sketches at the moment, and a sim- 
ilar effect was visivie; her countenance became 
alternately bright and gloomy, and all recollec- 
tion vr conscivusness seemed to fade. I trem- 
bled with astonishmeat, and feared that I had 
awaked some hideen misfortunes which might 
now embitter their existence, and bring wretch- 
edness upon an age when every care was hushed 
and passed away inthe years that were gone. 
Sie soon however recovered, and again viewing 
the miniatures, witha caim and strengthened 
voice, sue exclaimed:—** ‘Tue face of my dear 
little Ellen!” A pause ensued—they glanced 
alternately at eaci Oluer; Lucn the pictures, and 
then the already excited children, when a recog-. 


nition took place waich 1 was not prepared to 
expect. With scarcely streugtato support them. 
selves, they embraced eacii other, and presented , 
before my astonished sight a fact, too manifest 
to be mistaken: were the ‘twin flowers” 
of Brier-Bush! Their little grandchildren, the 
exact likeness of themselves in cnildhood, now, 
for the first time, brought the realiiy to view.— 
Words on such an occasivun, would convey but a 
faint representation of their feelings. ‘Time 
woud be required to open each other’s hearts in 
the calm narration of its sentiments. Ail was 
now as the passing of some great natural phe- 
nomenon that only left time to wonder and in- 
quire. A mutual explanation followed, as the 
embarrassmenis and interruption of feeling would 
permit. The thousand little incidemts in the 
chain of events, from their infant sports on the 
green of Brier-Bush, to the present time, were 
recalled and dismissed without regard to order 
or precision, and they now looked upon each 
other with a feeling warmer than the first throb- 
bings of their youthful hearts. | 

It might seem strange that the mere represen- 
tation of themselves in early lite, however well 
executed, should awaken a recollection which 
the living pictures before them had never done; 
but when we reflect upon that latent remem- 
brance which generally exists, of some choice 
family relic, even to the latest period of life, the 
difficulty will be explained. If their grandchil- 
dren had ever excited such a thought, it had 
never been indulged or even expressed, and it 
remained for this comparatively trifling memen- 
toto produce such a result. They placed the 
hands of the infants in the attitude of prayer and 
they all knelt, as if to fulfil a duty neglected, in 
pious adoration to the Great Disposer of events. 


Oh! who would not have sacrifieed every feel- |} 


ing to the reese rye of witnessing this scene? 
Now, that I beheld “ the twin flowers” in a second 
generation, and the original in their declining 
age, I felt that I could lay down in peace, and 


leave the world forever. IDA. 
VARIETY. 


Fashion.—ts it sufficient that the clothes we 
wear be of the kind best calculated to pro- 


tect the person; to secure bodily health and com- 
fort; and to exhibit the real elegancies of the 
human form? No! a thing called fashion, better 
named folly, is the grand desideratum. No mat- 
ter how little the dress be calculated to protect 
the person; no matter how inconvenient in its 
strueture, or how much calculated to injure 
health; no matter how absurd in its appearance, 
provided it be fashionable; and, consequently, 
(for it is a necessary consequence) to introduce 
anew mode is the summit of human achieve- 
ments. 

How much longer will beings, capable of be- 
coming rational, by an early direction of their 
faculties to pursuits calculated to repay their 
toil with real pleasure, be thus the dupes of a 
never-failing cheat, whose rewards to her devo- 
tees are perpetual renewals of her former pro- 
mises! —Gray. 


THE HIGHER CLASSES. 


High stations tumult, but not bliss create, 
None think the great unhappy but the great; 
Fools gaze and envy: envy darts a sting, 
Which makesa swain as wretched—as a king.. 
I envy none their pageantry and show, 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. 
Give ine, indulgent God! with mind serene; 
. And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene. 
No sple: did poverty, no siniling care, 
No weill-bred hate, no servile grandeur there. Young 


The Sensitive Plant.—Many persons have en- 
deavoured to ascertain the cause of the sensibi- 


| lity of these plants, but it has never yet been 


clearly explained. The degree varies in the dif- 
ferent kinds; some will only contract their leaves 
on being touched; others will bend and recede, 
as it were, courteously, to acknowledge your ap- 
proach; as that which is termed the humble 
plant, 

‘ That courteous tree, 

Which bowsto all who sceks its canopy.”--Moore. 
The most irritable part of the plant is in the 
foot-stalk, between the stem and the leaflet. 
During the night they remain in the same state 
as when touched in the day-time; yet if touched 
then will fold their leaves still closer. 

When any of the upper leaves are touched, if 
in falling they touch those below them, those also 
wil! contract and fall; so that by touching one 
another, they will continu: to fall for some time. 

It is very common in the woods of Brazil: of 
one of the species, of which the wood is very 
light, the [Indians make their canoes.—Flora Do- 
mestica. 


Making a Fortune.—A man is thirty year old 
before he has any thought of his fortune; it is 
not completed before fifty; he falls to building in 
his old age; and dies by the time his house is in 
a condition to be painted and glazed.—-Bruyere. 


Reformation.—It is well known what strange 
work there has been in the world, under the 
name and pretence of refurmation; how often it 
has turned out to be, in reality, deformation, or,. 
at best, a tinkering sort of business, where, while 
one hole has been mended, two have been made. 

Bishop Horne. 


Intemperance.—In general mankind, since the 
improvement in cookery, eat about twice as much 
as nature requires. Suppers are not bad if we 
have not dined; but restless nights naturally fol- 
low hearty suppers after full dinners: indeed, as 
there is a.difference in -constitutions some rest 
well after these meals; it costs them only a 
frightful dream and an apoplexy, after which 
they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is more com- 


{mon in the newspapers than instances of peo- 


ple who, after eating a hearty supper, are found 
dead a-bed in the morning.—Franklin. 


Rheumatism and Gout.—A Frenchman being 
troubled with the gout, was asked what differ- 
ence there was between that and the rheumatism. 
‘One very great difference,” replied Monsieur. 
“‘ Suppose you take one vice, you put your finger 
in, and you turn the screw till you bear him no 
longer---dat is the rheumatis: den spose you give 
him one turn more---dat is the gout. 


The organ of early destructiveness sometimes 
exhibits itself in a droll way. The mother of a 
family was the other day saying, that as soon as 
the youngest child was of such an age, she should 
break up the nursery. ‘La, mamma!” said one 
of the children, ‘“‘that will be fine sport—I will 
break up the chairs, and John shall break up the 
tables.” 


Agricultural Pun.—A farmer in the neighbor- 
hood of Doncaster was lately met by his landlord, 
who accosted him thus:—* John, I intend to raise 
your rent,”—to which John replied, ‘Sir, l am 
very much obliged to you, for 1 cannot raise it 
myself.” 


A Character.—I do not know any object more 
interesting than an amiable young lady receiving 
her company, ministering to their ainusements, 
mixing in every little tide of talk, and directing 
the while the whole pleasant but intricate ma- 
chinery of a party. It requires something that 
may be called talent to entertain company with 
grace and ease—to draw out the retiring char- 
acter of the reserved—bring congenial spirits in- 
to acquaiutance—and fancy its glittering flashes. 
A large party contains various dispos'tions, tem- 
pers, linkings, antipathies, &c. These are the 
materials out of which are to be constructed hap- 
piness, delight and enjoyment. It is the peculiar 
province of women in polite society to cement 
the different elements of happiness together by 
her plastic hand. In such a situation her skill 
is most seen as well as felt. Those females who 
do it well have the reward in the very act. 

Nat. Adv. 


ADVICE FROM A FATHER TO HIS 
ONLY DAUGHTER. 


Written immediately after her marriage. 


CONCLUDED FROM NO. XXXVII. 
In the next place, as your husband’s success 


in his profession will depend upon his popularity, . 


and as the manners of a wife have no little influ- 
ence in extending or lessening the respect and 
esteem of others for her husband, you should take 
care to be affable and polite to the poorest as 
well as the richest. A reserved haughtinessisa 
sure indication of a weak mind and an unfeeling 
heart. 

With regard to your servants, teach them to 
respect and love you, while you expect from them 
a reasonable discharge of their respective duties. 
Never tease yourself, or them by scolding; it has 
no other effect than to render them discontented 
and impertinent. Admonish them with a calm 
firmness. 

Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those 
books which instruct while theyamuse. Do not 
devote much of your time to novels, there are 
a few which may be useful in improving and in 
giving a higher tone to our mora! sensibility; but 
they tend to vitiate the taste, and to produce @ 
distelish for substantial intellectual food. Most 
plays are of the same cast; they are not friendly 
to the delicacy whieh is one of the ornaments o\ 
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‘orp WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


the female character. History, Geography, Po- 
etry, Moral Essays, Biography, Travels, Ser- 
mons, and other well written religious produc- 
tions, will not fail to enlarge your understanding, 
to render you amore agreeable companion, and 
to exalt your virtue. A woman devoid of ration- 
al ideas of religion, has no security for her vir- 


_ tue; it is sacrificed to her passions, whose voice, 


not that of God, is her only governing principle. 
Besides, in those hours of calamity to which fam- 
ilies must be exposed, where will she find sup- 
port, if it be not in her just reflections upon that 
all ruling Providence which governs the universe, 
whether animate or inanimate? 
Mutual politeness between the most intimate 
friends, is essential to that harmony which should 
_never be once broken or interrupted. How im- 
portant then is it between man and wife!—The 
more warm the attachment, the less will either 


party bear to be slighted, or treated with the | 


smallest degree of rudeness or inattention. This ’ 


politeness, then, if it be not in itself a virtue, is | 


at least the means of giving to real goodness a 


new lustre; it is the means of preventing discon- | 


tent, and even quarrels; it is the oil of intercourse, 


it removes asperities, and gives to every thing 
a smooth, an even, and a pleasing movement. 
I will only add, that matrimonial happiness 


does not depend upon wealth; no, it is not to be 


found in wealth, but in minds properly tempered 
and united to our respective situations. Com- 
petency is necessary, all beyond that point, is ide- 
al. Do not suppose, however, that I would not 
advise your husband to augment his property by 
all honest and commendable means. I would 
wish to see him actively engaged in such a pur- 
suit, because engagement, a sedulous employ- 
ment, in obtaining some laudable end, is essen- 
tial to happiness. In the attainment of a fortune, 
by honorable means, and particularly by profes- 
sional exertion, a man derives particular satis- 
faction, in self applause, as well as from the in- 
creasing estimation in which he is held by those 
around him. . 

In the management of your domestic concerns, 
let prudence and wise economy prevail. Let 
neatness, order and judgment be seen in all your 
different departments. Unite liberality with a 
just frugality; always reserve something for the 
hand of charity, und never let your door be clo- 
sed to the voice of suffering humanity. Your 
servants, in particular, will have the strongest 
claim upon your charity; let them be well fed, 
well clothed, nursed in sickness, and never un- 
justly treated. 

FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Mr. Editor:—In the annexed article I have attempted a 
version of a prologue toa French drama, termed The 


Siege of Corinth,” suggested to the Gallic author by By- 


ron’s poem of the same title. The genera] appositeness 
of its sentiments to the present period, must be my apology 
for introducing it in this garb, to the notice of yourself and 
your readers. -It is to be deplored, for more reasons than 
one, that the prediction, ) 

«“ Bientot un nouvel Alexandre 

Pres de moi briguera l’honneur de te defendre,” 


was not realized. The czar neglected an opportunity for 
acquiring just immortality, such as is seldom offered to a 
monarch. We may regret, even for his own sake, that his- 
tory, when reviewing his conduct towards the Greeks, will 
not find cause to 


Linger with fond remembrance on his name.” 
Yours, &c. 
FRANCIS. 

Liberty and the Genius of Grecce near the ruins of Corinth. 
Fair daughter, pare of the ballow’d land, 
Whose destiny | placed within thy hand,— 
At length I see thee, after thy long sadness, 
Speak, daughter, can J give thy bosom gladness? 


. 


| 


Genius. The tears that dwell within my faded eye, 


Hide from my view the friendly form that’s nigh. 


Liberty. My name is Liberty, by thee well known, 


In days of grandeur fled.— 


Genius. Alas! I groan 


Beneath a master. 


Liberty. Sad thine eye appears, 
Raise tiny dejected crest, and dry thy tears, 


No more thus deeply mourn. 
Iam a slave! 


Yet be against thy tyrants firm and brave. 
Arise, my daughter, be thyself once more, 
Recall to mind thy brilliant days of yore. 


I ain a slave! and vainly have I cali’d 

On noble forms the tom) hath long enthrall’d; 
Vainly invoked each patriotic name, 

I cannot give the dead the kindling flame; 
Leonidas, my bravest son, no more 

Defends, with martyr-zeal, my bieeding shore; 
Venitian hordes, and turban’d despots, tear 

My robes, that flutter in the sighing air. 

Incited by their rage, the savage bands, 
Unpitying, devastate my beauteous lands. 

In yonaer fields, from which th’ exulting breeze 
Carried to heaven words of Demosthenes, 
Those now dishonoured fields, the savage treads, 
His chains there rivets, and his carnage spreads. 
Full many a darkling hour hath roll’d away, 
Since on me, victory’s widow, shone a ray, 

A soothing ray of hope; yet though unblest 
With recent triumphs, not the less [ rest 

My fame on art’s high trophies, which survive, 
And freshly in their pristine greatness live. 
Rome at her proudest era glean’d from me 

Her loftiest songs of laurell’d victory. 

But why exult? my day of joy is o’er, 

My hallow’d land is blighting slavery’s shore! 
Beneath the scourge of many a piercing ill, 
The sons of Greece supinely suffer still; 

They feel not, in their breasts, their fathers’ fires, 
They rival not the glory of their sires! 


Console thyself. Thine injured land ere long 
Shall be supported by the high and strong.» 
A monarch (Alexander call’d) shall claim 
The honour to restore its wounded fame, 
And give to Grecia peace. 


What blood must run 
Across fair Corinth’s ramparts ere ’tis done! 
The foes fatigue the air With furious cries, 
And at each horrid yell a Grecian dies! 
The cruel Ottomans my land surround, 
Its soil displays no spot of bloodless ground! 


Oh, nurture cheering hope within thy heart, 
Nor let the bosom-soothing guest depart; 
Look to the skies with humbly-trusting eye, 
Thy day of blest deliverance is nigh. * 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 28, 1827. 


Genius. 
Liberty. 


Genius. 


Liberty. 


Genius. 


Liberty. 


We have perused the interesting and familiar “Chit 
chat” of our West Point friend with pleasure and, we may 
add, with profit. His address “ ‘lo My Sister” shall ap- 
pear in our next. The other particulars shall be duly at- 
tended to. 

Francis in reply to Quaesitus, in our next. 

The Cottage Lovers, by R. P. Smith, in our next. 

The Essays and Poems, amounting in all to nearly one 
hundred and thirty, which have been sent in as candidates 
for the Literary Prizes, will be decided on by two separate 
committees, and the result made known as speedily as 

ssible. 

We shall take the earliest opportunity of addressing a 
note in reply to our literary friend in Dorchester, Mass.— 
Her very gratifying favour of the 22d inst. is before us,and 
is entitled to our highest esteem. 

Correspondents generally, whose favours remain unac- 
knowledged, shall be attended to. 


NEW AGENTS. 


Mr. E. Smith Sweet, Owego Village, New York. 

James D. Harrow, Esq. Editor Virginia Herald, Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. 

L. Ewer, Esq. Aurora, New York. 

Israel Kelly, Esq. P. M. Cleaveland, Ohio, 4 

Samuel H. Davis, Esq. Winchester, Virginia. 


A 


att. 


LITERARY: 


Bryan’s Appeal.—-The following just and well merited 
| tribute is from the Boston Traveller. We have for some 
j time past contemplated a review-of some of the late pro- 
| ductions of this writer, but numerous and pressing avoca- 
tions have defeated our design. It shall not, however, be 
| lost sight of. It affords us pleasure to see him acquiring 
| the high reputation to which his talents entitle him. 


| “We recollect of no recenf instance where a 
‘publication has met with such general and so 
‘universally favourable notice, as Mr. Bryan’s vo- 
'lame, written with the benevolent design of ex- 
citing the sympathy of the public for ‘ suffering 
genius.” We have, since its circulation, copied 
‘into our columns extracts from several well writ- 
ten reviews, and perused with pleasure others 
which it was not convenient for us to republish. 
After the North American Review and the most 
distinguished journals of our country have pass- 
ed their liberal and extended opinions upon its’ 
merits, Whatever we might be disposed to say in 
its favour would be considered but ‘ faint praise.’ 

The ‘ Appeal’ touches on several topics calcu- 
lated to kindle a strong interest for the situation 
and fate of the unfortunate bard; and the deep 
sensibility and kind feelings of the author shine 
conspicuously in his poetical imagery, and give a 
plaintive tone to the inspirations of his muse. If 
Mr. Bryan possesses high descriptive powers, he 
is more characterized as a poet of feeling and 
patriotism.” 

New York Mirror. This literary work, conducted by 
George P. Morris, Esy. has long and deservedly ranked 
among the first publications of the kind. The typographical 
execution is now very beautiful, yét arrangements are mak- 
ing to issue the fifth volume in a manner altogether supe- 


The American Farmer.—This useful work, 

published weekly, at five dollars per annum, in 
Baltimore, Md. by J. 8. Skinner, Esq. has doubt- 
less been, and will continue to be, of the great 
est benefit to the agricultural interests general- 
ly. It should be in the possession of every farm- 
er who is not already provided with some work 
of the kind. The contents of the last number 
will be given next week. 
& Among the late London publications we notice Cupid's 
Album, being a choice collection of elegant compliments 
| and jeux-d’-esprit, in poetry and prose, addressed to the 
fair sex, by poets and wits of all ages. 

The Pledge of Friendship and the Amulet, or Christian 
and Literary Remembrancer, are both very splendid works, 
elegantly bound and embellished with the most costly en- 
gravings. Among a list of nearly sixty authors, we recog- 

nise the effusions of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Miss 
| Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. 
Gilbert, with those of Campbell, Woodsworth, Rogers, 


x to any of the preceding. 


Moore, Montgomery, Barton, Hogg and others. 


Friendships Offering, a Literary Album, is also another 
splendid work of a simiiar description. Among the con- 
tributors to this, in addition to most of the above, are the 
names of Mrs. C. B. Wilson, Miss E. Roberts, Miss M. G. 
Lewis, Miss A. Strickland, Clare, the Northamptonshire 
peasant, Hood, author of “ Whims and Oddities,” Rev. G. 
Croly, Bowles, Robert Southy, &c. The engravings in the 
work are said to be among the finest specimens hitherto 
produced in England. Among the works lately published 
in London are the following:— 

The Spanish Brothers, Matilda, or a Wife’s Fortitude, 
&c. by Miss Barber. | 
Lady Jane Grey and Her Times. By George Howard, 
“ This (says the Gentleman’s Magazine) is a most 


interesting work, and may be read ten times, with increag- 
ed admiraticn and delight.” 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WO. XXXTX. 


“ro CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOW:RS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


Alla Giornata; or, To the Day, a Novel, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
« There is (says the Literary Gazette) much, very much, 
that distinguishes these volumes from their competitors. 
The interest i- well sustained, and the language elegant; 
and sketches of charming description and observations, 
whose truth and beauty must be felt by all, are scattered 
like flowers over the pages. The talents of the author are 
of a superior order, and the book deserves to be read not 
only as it will be, but to take a place for future enjoyment 
on the shelf with those novels which are preserved from 
the hasty ~blivion that closes over so many of their race.” 


The English in Italy, in 3 vols, 8vo.—* We have been 
greatly delighted with the perusal ofthe ‘ English in Italy;’ 
it contains so much truth aud sterling sentient, delivered 
in a style so unostentatious, though superior, as at once to 
account for the extensive reception with which we under- 
gtand it to be every where tneeting, indeed, its very rarity, 
asthe first skilful sketch that has been given of !talian so- 
ciety, would have ensured this, had much less talent been 
employed on the subject than these intelligent pages evi- 
dently manifest. 

““We must say that the author has produced a very 
clever book, and that he has shown himself an acute ob- 
server and powerful satirist. It is evidentethat the best 
society has been open to him.”— Times and Chronicle. 


The Journal of an Exile, in 2 vols. 8vo. Second edition. 
--‘‘In the perusal of these volumes (says the the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine) we have frequently been reminded of the 
style and manner of ‘The Sketch Book: the saine pathos, 
the same originality of thought. the same facility of ex- 
pression. We consider this asa prelude to future excellence. 


American Quarterly Review.—To-morrow, 
will be publisiied, by H. C. Carey & I. Lea, the 
first number of the American Quarterly Review, 
containing the following articles: 

1. American Biography. 

2. Eulogies on Jefferson and Adams. 

3. Fossil remains; Wars and sports of The 
Monguls and Romans. 


4. The French Revolution, by the author of, 


Waverley. 
5. Doctrine of Contracts. 
6. Mrs. Heman’s Poems. 
7. Secret Journals of the old Congress. 
8. Chancellor Kent on American Law. 
9. Almack’s English Fashionable Life. 
10. Symmes’ Theory. 
11. Controversy respecting the Greek Fri- 
gates. 
12. Annual Publications—Forget Me Not, 
The Amulet, The Literary Souvenir, &c. 
13. Trigonometry. 


Ina day ortwo will be published, by H. C. 
Carey & I. Lea, The Golden Violet, with its 
Tales of Romance and Chivalry: and other peems, 


by L. E. L. author of the Improvisatrice, the 
Troubadour, &c. 


Premium Tract.—Mrs. Mary H. Cornelius, of 
Andover, Mass. has obtained the prize of 450 
for the best Tract on Christian Education. There 
were forty-five Tracts presented. 


_ The Life of Napoleon, by the author of Wa- 
verley, will be published in English,.French, and 
German, at Edinburgh, London, Paris, Leipsic, 
Berlin, and Vienna, on the same day. 


Theatre:-—Mr. Forrest is expected to com- 
mence an engagement at our theatre on Wed- 
nesday next, 7th inst. 


There is to be a new theatre in Boston—stock 
$80,000. 


os Mr. Macready is playing at the Boston The- 
re. 


Miss Stephens, the celebrated vocalist, and Mr. 
Mattthews, the comedian, will sail from England 
for the United States during the approaching 
spring or summer. They have both been engaged 
by the Managers of the New-York Theatres. 

On Friday evening Willaim Tell was perform- 
ed by Mr. Forrest; and viewing it as a whole, 
the “ Hero of thé Lakes” had never a better re- 


4 Tell was a mountaineer—generous, fearless, 


presentative here. gh 
noble picture, was at times.too lofty, too digni- 
fied, too much the Roman. We particularly al- 


certainly improved upon Macready in this point. 
Though he partook less of the grand which dis- 
tinguished that great tragedian in the character, 
he to our view, had more of the natural. 


enthusiastic, in love with Liberty; of _course, 
deeply touched with that romantic spirit which 
the rock, the cataract, and the towering peak are 
so likelytoinspire. Our object, however, when 
we speak of Mr. Forrest, is not to draw paral- 


the British stage.—He is able to stand on hi 

own merits, distinct from theirs, and he will do 
so. Going on as he has begun, we hesitate not 
to say, shat time and experience, will rank him 
among the first in the histrionic art of any nation 
or age. Am. Traveller. 


= 


A most eloquent and affecting discourse was 
pronounced bythe Rey. Mr. Bedell, at St. Paul’s, 
!on Monday evening, after which upwards of 
$350 was collected in aid of the Greeks. 

The Greek Ball was more brilliantly attended 
last evening than was expected. The Theatre 
was crowded to excess by the beauty and fashion 
of our city. The house was decorated in a much 
more splendid manner than on a former similar 
occasion. A full length portrait of Lafayette 
was displayed over the second tier of boxes, and 
at the extreme end of the building was exhibited 
a large painting representing Athens as it now 


Macready’s Tell, though a/| 


lude to the scene of his exit in chains.—Forrest } 


lels between him and the conspicuous masters ae 


lief, and*has written to Philadelphia for a collec- 
tion. 
The Spaniards have one 74, 6 frigates, and 4 


brigs of war on the Havanna station, under La- 
borde. 


Mulberries.—The compagy for the promotion 
of silk in Ireland, imported, last spring, 206,000 
mulberry-trees from the gulf of Lyons, and sold 
them at cost, 4d. They are also cultivating an 
extensive nursery of the mulberry. 


The corps of cadets at West Point have for- 
warded to the Greek Committee in New-York, 
a check for $515. 


A lady of New-York has embroidered a rich 
Silk reticule, intended as a compliment to the 
sister of Bolivar who resides near Carracas. On 
one side is a portrait of Washington, and on the 
other that of Bolivar, executed in embroidery, 
and encircled with wreaths of rich and beautiful 
flowers. 


The bachelors of New-York are bestirring 
themselves manfully for the: ball which they are 
to give this week, in aid of the Greek fund. The 
number of tickets is limfted to 250, so that there 
will be no crowd. . 


The Correspondent..—Of a weekly paper bear- 
ing this title, two or e numbers have been 
laid upon our table. om such perusal as we 
have been able to bestow upon them, the Cor- 
respondent appears to be a work wholly unsuited 
to the_moral wants of society in this country. It 
pretends to write against the practical abuses of 
religion, but, in reality, itestrikes at the root of 
a'l religion—The belief in revelation. —WVoah. 


is. The boxes, ceiling, and various parts of the 
house were decorated with different flags, fes-. 
toons of flowers, and a great variety of banners. 

Although at least two thousand persons were. 
assembled, nearly all of whom arrived and de-| 
panf@d in carriages, there was not the least con-| 
fusion, nor did any accident occur. A Grand 
Concert will be given this evening, which will 
afford an opportunity to those who were not| 
present, to view the decorations so tastefully: 
arranged. M. Y. Adv. 


Census of the State of New-York for 1825. 
Whole number of Souls - - - - -1,616,458 


Males - = = © = «| -§822,897 
Females - - = = -793,891 
Married Femalesunder 45 - - - + -200,481 
Unmarried between 16 and 45 - - -135,391 
Marriages the yearpreceding - - - -11,553 


Births—Male 31,514, Female 29,869 - -60,383 


| Deaf and Dumb persons - - - - = = -645 
Idiots - - - = - = = = = = = -1,421 
Lunatics - - - - = = - = = - -819 


Peter Rickart and his wife have petitioned the 
Legislature of N. York for leave tolllive together 
again. They were married 19 ycars since—im- 
mediately separated—and have lived asunder 
ever since. The legislature was of opinion no 
leave was necessary—they could live together as 
soon as they pleased. 


The Legislature of N. York has appropriated 
$10,600 towards building an Asylum and Work- 
shops for the Deaf and Dumb. 


A short time since 25 bachelors of the village 
of Fall River formed themselves into a Debating 
€lub, since which 21 of them have got married 
—and may debate at home. 

Mr. Lancaster, the celebrated schoolmaster, 
has written from Carracas, that a Colony of 
145 natives of Scotland, had been tempted from 
home, and located on a barrenspot, called Topo, 


where they were in a state of starvation and na- 


jl kedness. He had collected $750 for their re- 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On Tuesday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Hayden, Mr. Jacob B. Lancaster, to Miss 
Belinda McGauley, both of Philadelphia. 


At Wilkesbarre, Pa. on the 13th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. May, Thomas W. Miner, M. D. to 
Miss Lucy Elliott, youngest daughter of Ebene- 
zer Bowman, Esq. all of that place. 

At Marcus Hook, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. 
J. Walker, Mr. Joseph, BsAlexander, to Miss 
Evelina Miller —By the same, on the 28th ult. 
Mr. Samuel Russell, to Miss Maria Lenderman, 
all of Wilmington, Del. e 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. P. E. Myars, 
Mr. Thomas M. K. Lee, to Miss Eliza, daughter 
of Mr. Samuel Carels, all of this city. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On the evening of the ,22d inst. in the 86th 
year of his age, Charles \ lson Peale, F ounder 
of the Philadelphia Museum. 

COMMUNICATED. 

Departed this life, at her residence in Tuscum- 
bia, Alabama, on the 20th of January, Mrs. As- 
eneth Morris, consort of Dr. George Morris, of 
that place. She was in the 17th year of her age 
and had been married only about 12 months.— 
She was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a modebof every thing truly amia~ 
blein her sex. She fell asleep in the arms of her 
Redeemer, leaving behind an affectionate hus- 


her untimely death. 


band and many connexions and friends to lament . 
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‘“ THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.”’ 


#6 Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still 
a2 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE WATCHING BY THE DEAD. 


I stand not thus in deepest night 
To gaze upon the lofty sky, 
Whose many countless things of light 
Shine steadily upon mineeye: yy 
Nor do I wake to ponder on 
The worlds that lie beyond yon blue, 
Where those we loved in life are gone, 
If what we deem of Heaven is true. 


No; earthly thoughts and®earthly cares 
Bow down and chain my spirit now; 
And if I gaze on yonder spheres, 
It'is to ease my ero: 
The silent world, the silenfair, , 
_ Are full of living things and sweet; — 


The night around is passing fair 
With life, but death is at my feet. 


Yea, there it lies, a prigciple 
Of dust and ashes, and the worm, 
The foul earth-worm, will banquet well 
Upon this pure and passive form. 
I’ve moved the cloth from her dead face, 
That I may gaze on it at will; 
- That I may muse upon the grace 
“Which hangs around her aspect still. 


Oh, there is beauty in this thing, 
Of lifeless and of festering clay; 
Beauty that can withstand the sting _ 
Of stern unnatural decay. 7% 
Burst, my poor heart—I dare not gazé 
Upon that gentle face again; 
The light of other happier days 
Is there, and throngs upon my brain, 
All the expression that it wore, 
When life was flashing gladly there, 
‘When joy and pleasure brought their store, 
To lavish out upon the air. 


The dead before me—all that bound 
My spirit to this hated life,  ~ 

Is calmly lying on the ground, 
Unwitting of the bitter strife 

That wakes and wars around the heart 
On which, one |ittle hour ago, 

Was center’d every thought and part 
Of her young love—stern was the blow. 


She has gone by—the earth and air 
Still shine and seem the same to-night, 
As when she moved and sparkled here, 
The beautiful amid the bright; 
And I am well, within my heart . 
“ The tides of life in firmness pour; 
I gaze upon the dead, nor start, 
To deem that we shall meet no more. 


‘FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
_.MELODIES.--No. 1. 


. We met when both were young and proud, 
And beauty’s light'was breathing - 


Destruction o'er the angry cloud 
That worldly wrath was wreathing— 
When laughing lips and speaking eyes 
Enkindled passion’s pulses, 
And wrought the dream that never dies 
Till woman’s heart convulses. 
Oh, how that heart has vainly tried 
To feel and act with woman’s pride. 


We parted ere the light was dim, 
That love had made so tender; 
When every. gentle thought and dream 
Was full of holy splendor; 


o Thy looks I never can forget 


When doom’d from thee to sever, 
And though they fill my memory yet, 
They’re lost to rhe forever—- 
And still that heart in vain has tried 
To feel and act with woman's pride. 


Once more we met and visions bright 
In beauty pass’d before me; 

Bat ah, how soon the sable night 
Of cold despair was o’er me; 


X. 1. X. 


The frown of guile was on thy brow, 
Which smiles before had painted; 
Alas, | see them gathering now, 
And every hope has fainted. * 
And yet again I’ve vainly tried» 
To feel and act with woman’s pride. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
I am almost afraid to intrude my humble lyre smong the 
lays of the sons of song, whose sweet minstrelsy I love to 
listen to from the pages of your Album; but, if youfind any 
music in its tone, this, though the first, may not be the last 
time you shall hear it. This is a song that I sung to my hus- 
band a few days after our union. 
STANZAS. 

If fears forboding care shonld rise, 

Sad’ning the heart thy presence cheers, 


b Oh! doubt not for a moment, love, 


That hope will still outweigh my fears. 
We have sail’d down life's sparkling tide, 
oo And seen its brightest, sunniest weather, 
. And now should some dark clouds arise, 

» Will they not frown on both together? 


We cannot hope the bright sunbeams 

Which cheer’d our passage thus far through, 
Will shine with one unchanging ray, 

And brighten its conclusion too. 


The world has a most deadly blight, 
To Cast upon the hearts of all; 

And e’er death’s hand our union parts, 
On us its chilling touch may fall. 


If warmest love and tenderest truth, 
And constancy enduring all, 

Can make a life supremely blest, 
That happy lot on thee shall fall. 


2d mo. 13th, 1127. E. ELE. 


There is “a something” exquisitely beautiful in the 
JSoliowing Song—By ,Waller. 
Go, Lovely Rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time, and me, 
That now she knows, - 
When I resemble her to thee, 
* How sweet and fair she seems to be, 


Tell her that’s young, d 
_ And shuns to have her graces spied, — 
That hadst thou sprung 
If deserts where no men abide; 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir’d; 
Bid her come forth, 


And not blush so to be admir’d. 


Then die! that she, 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 

How small a part of time they share, 


That are so wond’rous sweet und faut 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


AN ENIGMA. 
The Lnirtats properly arranged will give the solution 


Suffer herself to be desir’d 


One rais’d by loveliness alone, 

To share the honours of a throne, 
Who saved her people from the woes, 
Intended for them by their foes; 

A town, near which a conqueror burl’d 
Vindictive death, to gain a world; 

A heathen goddess, who at dawn, 
With rosy fingers opes the morn; 
Minerva veil’d, or wisdom knowa 

As tutor to a hero’s son; 

The mother of a child of fame, 

Who called a city by his name; 

A man who made a second Troy 

Of that which was a nation’s joy; 

A fabled man, to hear whose song, 

The mountains would around him throng, 
And rapid rivers by such force, 

Forget to run their destined course; 

A man, whose vessel climb’d the sky, 
And grounded on a mountain high; 
An architect, who laid a plan 

To cut the statue of a man, 

From a high mount, and let hii stand, 
Bearing a city in one hand, 

And in the other holding high, 

Water, that city to supply; 

The tutor to a monarch’s son, - 

Who call’d the Grecian states his own; 
A fabled being who was driv’n 

By his own son from th’ throne of heav’n, 


Now whoe’er collecteth right 
Will bring this riddle to the light; 
And see the name of one who rais’d 
His country from a state of slavery; 
Who proved a nation’s light, and biazed, 
A comet ’mid the stars of bravery. 


Jan. 27th, 1827. A. 


SCRAPS. 


“Some people are all quality; you would think they were 
made up of nothing but title and geneology; the stamp of 
dignity changes them to such a degree of haughtiness that 
they reckon it below thein @ither to exercise good nature or 
good manners. 


Oh hear me bounteous heav’n: 

Pour down your blessings on this beauteous head, 
Where everlasting sweets are always springing, 
With a continual hand. 


Hurry and cunning are the two apprentices of despateh 


; and skill, but neither of them ever learn their master’s 


trade. 


Power and wealth, like male and female, will finda way 
to come together. Wealth will court power, or power will 
demand wealth. 


Civility is the the cheapest and yet the most acceptable 
commodity in life. 


To a blue-eyed belle who disparaged blue eyes. 
1 own at first I felt surprise 
To hear you reprobate blue eyes; 
At first | did—t do avow-— 
But wiser grown [ do not now, 
If censure of blue eyes you make, 
It must be for pure pity’s sake: 
Conscious what pangs the youth endures, 
Who once has gazed on such as yours. J. B.C. 


People may wear the garb of humility and simplicity, 
and yet, spiritually, be very proud. 


The choice of a wife is, in reality, the choice of fortune. 
It is impossible for a wan to be happy with a bad wife. 


The woman who depreciates her husband still more de- 


‘ must have uncommended 


reciates hexself—if she would have the world to respect _ 
im she must set the example, 
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